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ONS NUWE GRONDWET 


Dig agitasie vir die omskepping van ons Grond- 
wet, wat op die Konferensie in 1942 begin het, 
het sy toppunt bereik in die Buitegewone Alge- 
mene Vergadering wat op 24 en 25 September 
1945 byeengeroep is om die Konsep-Hersiene 
Grondwet te bespreek. Die Konsep is, met 
verskeie wysigings, deur die Vergadering aan- 
geneem, en die Hersiene Grondwet het op 25 
September 1945 in werking getree.} 

Aldus is die troebele waters van ontevreden- 
heid met die bestaande orde gekalmeer. Die ou 
Grondwet het swak punte gehad; die tyd sal 
toon of ons met die verwydering van een stel 
vasvalplekke nie ’n nuwe oes voortgebring het 
nie. 

Ingrypende veranderings is gemaak. Die 
Vereniging het in veel opsigte ’n Federasie van 
Takke geword. Ledegelde sal deur die Takke 
gehef word, en nie deur die Vereniging as sulks 
nie. ‘Takke sal ten opsigte van elkeen van hulle 
lede aan die hoofliggaam gelyke, vasgestelde 
affiliasiegelde betaal. Daarenbo is elke Tak vry 
om die bedrag van sy eie ledegeld te bepaal in 
verhouding tot sy program van werksaamhede 
en die benodigde fondse. Die bedrag van die 
affiliasiegelde sal op die eerskomende Konferensie 
vasgestel word ; dit is dus te vroeg om te voor- 
spel watter uitwerking die nuwe reéling op die 
» geldkasse van die Vereniging en van die 'l'akke 
sal hé (Klousules 10 (d) en (e) en 32). 

Die vérkiesing van die Adminstratiewe Raad is 
ook grotendeels in die hande van die Takke 
geplaas. Alleen die Vise-President en die Ere- 
Sekretaris word deur die ledetal as geheel verkies. 
By elke verkiesing word die Presidentsetel outo- 
maties ingeneem deur die vorige Vise-President,* 
die vorige President bly op die Raad as Oud- 
President, die Goewerment benoem een raadslid 
soos voorheen, en die orige raadslede word deur 


_ 'Die Hersiene Grondwet soos dit finaal aangeneem 
is sal binnekort in druk verskyn. Vgl. ook S.A.B. 
13: 1-8, Julie 1945, en 13 : 35, Okt. 1945. 

*Op die eersvolgende verkiesing na die aanneming 
— Grondwet sal die President ook verkies 
word, 


die 'Takke op grondslag van hul ledetal verkies, 
een verteenwoordiger vir elke 50 lede of gedeelte 
daarvan (Klousules 17 en 19). 

Aansoek vir lidmaatskap moet ook deur be- 
middeling van die Takkomitees gemaak word 
(Klousule 4). Hierdie klousule is ’n omslagtige 
skikking. Dit was voorgestel dat Takke bevoeg 
sou wees om self nuwe lede in te skryf, met die 
bedoeling om die tydverloop, wat dikwels voor- 
gekom het tussen die datum van aansoek vir lid- 
maatskap en die kennisgewing aan ’n ‘l'ak- 
sekretaris dat ’n nuwe verenigingslid in sy gebied 
aangesluit het, uit die weg te ruim. Dit is te 
betwyfel of die nuwe reglement hierdie klein 
euwel sal verhelp. ‘Tewens lyk dit teenstryding 
dat as die 'l'akke die ledegeld hef, sodat lede in 
die praktyk lede van die ‘Tak is voordat hulle 
lede van die Vereniging is, hierdie lede moet wag 
op die goedkeuring van die Uitvoerende Komitee 
voordat hulle lidmaatskap van die Tak effektief 
word. 

Verder bevoegdhede van die 'Takke, wat voor- 
heen wel veronderstel is, maar nou benadruk 
word deur uitdruklike melding, sluit in die 
bevoegdheid om hulle tot plaaslike owerhede en 
tot die Provinsiale Administrasies in hul gebiede 
te wend, i.v.m. enige sake betreffende biblioteke 
(Klousule 10 (i)); die bevoegdheid om hul eie 
tydskrifte en ander publikasies uit te gee (Klou- 
sule 12); en die bevoegdheid om voorsiening 
vir onderrig in biblioteekwerk te maak (Klousule 
13). 

bie Raad behou 0.a. sy bevoegdheid om die 
stigting en ontbinding van Takke goed te keur, 
onderhewig aan seker voorbehoude; om Ver- 
ordeninge, Reglemente en Regulasies vir die 
verrigtings van die Vereniging te maak en te 
herroep, en om Regulasies van ‘Takke en ‘Tak- 
afdelings aan te teken en goed te keur; om hom 
in belang van die biblioteekbeweging tot die 
Regerings van die Unie en ander landgebiede in 
Suidelike Afrika te wend; en, op versoek van 
Takke, om hom tot Provinsiale en_plaaslike 
owerhede te wend (Klousule 25). 
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Konferensies word jaarliks i.p.v. drie-jaarliks 
gehou, met verkiesings om die ander jaar. Die 
lastige vraagstuk van die gesag van die Konferensie 
is besleg in Klousule 34: ,,Besluite wat op ’n 
Konferensie geneem is sal bindend wees op die 
Raad, die Takke en die betrokke lede.’’ Hierdie 
klousule baar heelwat ongerusheid. Indien 
Klousule 31 van die Konsep-Hersiene Grondwet 
aangeneem was (dit het vasgestel dat slegs ’n 
seker kwota van afgevaardigdes van elke ‘lak 
stemreg sou geniet), of as die oorspronklike 
Klousule [V.4, wat voorsiening vir benoeming 
van gevolmagtigdes gemaak het, behou was (in 
gewysigde vorm, om misbruik te voorkom), 
of as reélings gemaak was vir stemming deur die 
pos oor belangrike sake, dan sou die oppergesag 
van die Konferensie miskien aanvaarbaar wees. 
Soos sake nou staan sal die hande van die Raad 
moontlik gesnoer word deur besluite wat aan- 
geneem is deur ’n oorwig van junior- en lekelede, 
wat die Konferensie bywoon deur die toeval van 
woonagtigheid in die sentrum waar die Kon- 
ferensie plaasvind, maar wat geen werklike begrip 
van die betrokke sake het nie. Inderdaad het 
veel van die nuwe Grondwet self waarskynlik sy 
aanneming aan sulke omstandighede te danke. 

Soos die Grondwet staan is die Opleidings- 
komitee ook onderworpe aan die guns van die 
Konferensie, maar dit sal moontlik gewysig word. 
Die hoogbelangrike kwessie van die verantwoorde- 


likheid vir professionele opleiding en toekenning 


van sertifikate is onbeslis gelaat. Onder die ou 
Grondwet was die Administratiewe Raad by 
magte om ,,Verordeninge en Regulasies vir die 
reéling van die sake van die Vereniging te maak, 
te wysig en te herroep en al die doeleindes, soos 
vasgestel in Seksie 1 uit te voer.” (Klousule 17 
(6)). Een van die doeleindes was om ,,meer 
fasiliteite te verskaf vir opleiding in bibliotekaris- 


skap, en om eksamens te hou in bibliotekarisskap 
en om sertifikate van bekwaamheid uit te reik,” 
Hierdie funksie was opgeneem in Klousule 25 (g) 
van die Konsep-Hersiene Grondwet, wat aan die 
Raad bevoegdheid verleen het om ,,skriftelike kur. 
susse, vakansieskole en ander onderrig in biblio. 
teekwerk in samespreking met die Takke in tef 
stel, en om eksamens af te neem en om sertifikate 
van bekwaamheid toe te ken.” Hierdie vanself- 
sprekende en redelike funksie is altyd sonder 
teenspraak deur die Raad uitgevoer in saamwerking | 
met die Onder-komitee vir Opleiding, maar die 
Klousule is deur die Algemene Vergadering 
verwerp in ’n poging om die laaste verantwoorde- 
likheid vir die hele professionele opleiding van 
die Raad op die Komitee vir Opleiding oor te} 
dra. Uiteindelik is Klousule 36 as ’n skikkingf 
ingevoeg : ,,Skriftelike kursusse, vakansieskole en 
ander onderrig mag ingestel word deur ’n Komitee 
vir Opleiding wat sal handel volgens regulasies} 
wat van tyd tot tyd deur die Konferensie opgestelf 
sal word.” Dit word nie vasgelé of die Raad of 
die Komitee vir Opleiding verantwoordelik is vit 
toekenning van sertifikate nie. ’n Besluit is 
egter aangeneem dat die bestaande Onder-komitee 
vir Opleiding versoek sal word om regulasies op 
te trek wat volgens Klousule 36 aan die volgende 
Konferensie ter bespreking voorgelé sal word, 
Hierdie regulasies sal 0.a. die saamstelling van 
die Komitee vir Opleiding omhels, sowel as sf 
funksies en bevoegdhede, en sy verhouding tot 
die Administratiewe Raad en tot die Konferensie. 
Intussen word alle opleidingsake van die Vereni- 
ging soos voorheen voortgesit. 


VOLGENDE KONFERENSIE 


Die volgende Konferensie van die Suid-p 
Afrikaanse Biblioteekvereniging sal op 23, 24 enf 
25 April 1946 in Bloemfontein gehou word. 


OUR NEW CONSTITUTION 


THE agitation for an overhauling of our Constitu- 
tion, started at the 1942 Conference, reached its 
culmination in the Special General Meeting, 
held on 24 and 25 September 1945 to discuss the 
Draft Revised Constitution. ‘The Draft, with 
various amendments, was finally adopted by the 
Meeting, and the Revised Constitution took 
effect from 25 September 1945.1 


1 The Revised Constitution as finally adopted will be 
available in print shortly. See also S.A.L. 13: 1-8, 
July 1945, and 13:35, Oct. 1945. 


Thus have the troubled waters of dissatisfaction 
with the established order of things been stilled. 
Though the old Constitution had its weak spots, 
time will have to tell whether in eliminating ont 
set of hazards we have not produced a fresh crop. 

Bold changes have been made. The Association 
has in many respects become a federation 0 
Branches. Membership fees will be levied not byt 
the Association as such but by the Branches 
A uniform affiliation fee in respect of every 
member will be paid by the Branches to the 
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parent body. Beyond that each Branch will’ be 
free to decide the amount of its subscriptions 
according to its programme of activities and 
funds required. ‘The amount of the affiliation 
fee is to be fixed by the next Conference, so it is 
too early to predict how the new arrangement 
» will affect the national and Branch coffers. 
(Clauses 10 (d) and (e) and 32). 

The election of the Administrative Council, too, 
has been placed largely in the hands of the 
Branches. Only the Vice-President and the Hon. 
Secretary are to be elected by the general body 
of members. At each election the Presidency will 


“f) be automatically filled by the previous Vice- 


) President,! the previous President remains on the 
Council as Past-President, the Government will 
nominate one councillor as hitherto, and the 
remaining councillors will be elected by the 
’ Branches from among their own members, each 
» Branch being allowed one representative for 
every50 members or part thereof (Clauses 17, 19). 

Applications for membership, too, must be 
made through Branch committees (Clause 4). 
This clause is rather a cumbersome compromise. 
It had been proposed that Branches should be 
empowered to enroll members so as to obviate 
the time lag which often occurred between the 
date when a person applied for membership and 
the notification to a Branch secretary that a new 


)}) member had been enrolled in his area. It is doubt- 


ful whether the new provision remedies this 
minor evil, and it seems anomalous that, if the 
Branches levy the subscriptions, so that members 
are in effect members of the Branch before they are 
members of the Association, these members must 
wait for approval by the Executive Committee 


it ' before their membership of the Branch becomes 


effective. 

Other Branch powers, previously no doubt 
implied but now emphasized by explicit state- 
ment, include the power. to approach local autho- 
rities within their areas, and also their Provincial 
Administrations, on any matters relating to 
libraries (Clause 10 (i)); power to issue their own 
journals and other publications (Clause 12); and 
power to provide instruction in librarianship 
(Clause 13). 

The Council retains, inter alia, its power to 
register and approve the establishment and disso- 
lution of Branches, subject to certain provisos ; 
to make, vary, and repeal By-laws, Rules, and 


‘/} Regulations for the conduct of the affairs of the 


Association, and to register and approve Rules of 


‘At the election immediately following the adoption 
of this Constitution the President also will be elected. 


Branches and Branch Sections ; to approach the 
Governments of the Union and other Southern 
African territories in the interests of the library 
movement; and, at the request of Branches, to 
approach provincial or local authorities (Clause 25). 
Conferences are to be held annually instead of 
triennially, with elections every second year. 
The vexed question about the authority of the 
Conference has been settled in Clause 34, which 
states that ‘‘Resolutions taken at a Conference 
shall be binding on the Council, the Branches, 
and members concerned’”’. This clause leaves us 
with considerable uneasiness of mind. Had 
Clause 31 of the Draft Revised Constitution 
(which provided for voting only by a quota of 
delegates from each Branch, and which was 
rejected by the Special Meeting) been accepted, 
or had the old Clause IV. 4, providing for proxies, 
been retained (in a modified form to safeguard 
against abuse), or had arrangements been made 
for postal ballot on important questions, the 
supremacy of the Conference might have been 
defensible. As it is, the Council may find its 
hands tied by resolutions carried by a preponder- 
ance of junior and lay members attending the 
Conference through the accident of residence in 
the centre in which the Conference is held, but 
with no real understanding of the issues at stake. 
Much of the new Constitution, in fact, probably 
owes its adoption to just such a circumstance. 
As the Constitution stands, the Education Com- 
mittee, too, is subjected to the pleasure of the 
Conference, but this may be modified. The all- 
important question of the responsibility for 
professional training and certification has been 
left inconclusive. Under the old Constitution 
the Administrative Council was empowered to 
“make, vary, and repeal By-laws, Rules, and 
Regulations for the carrying out of all the objects 
set forth in Section 1” (Clause 17 (6)), one of 
which was “‘to promote facilities for training in 
librarianship and to hold examinations in librarian- 
ship and to issue certificates of efficiency”. ‘This 
function was embodied in Clause 25 (g) of the 
Draft Revised Constitution, which empowered the 
Council to ‘‘conduct correspondence courses, 
vacation schools, and other instruction in librarian- 
ship in consultation with the Branches, and to 
conduct examinations and to issue certificates of 
competency.” This obvious and reasonable 
function has always been carried out by the 
Council in collaboration with the Education Sub- 
Committee without dispute, but the clause was 
rejected by the General Meeting in an attempt to 
transfer the final responsibility for the whole of 
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professional education from the Council to the 
Education Committee. In the end Clause 36 was 
inserted as a compromise: ‘‘Correspondence 
courses, vacation schools and other instruction 
may be conducted by an Education Committee 
which shall act subject to regulations drawn up 
from time to time by the Conference.”” Whether 
the Council or the Education Committee is to be 
responsible for the granting of certificates is not 
stated. A resolution was, however, passed, that 
the present Education Sub-Committee be asked 
to draft regulations to be submitted for discussion 


LETTER TO 


To the Editor, 
South African Libraries 


Dear Madam, 
“Blessed is he who expects Nothing...” 


I would like to acknowledge, and, most appro- 
priately, of course, through the columns of S.A.L., 
the handsome present made to me to-day—at the 
Special General Meeting. I wish here especially 
to thank absent friends and colleagues for their 


at the next Conference in accordance with Clause 
36. These regulations will include the composi- 
tion of the Education Committee as well as its 
functions and powers, and its relation to the 
Administrative Council and to the Conference, 
Meanwhile the educational affairs of the Assogia- 
tion will be carried on as hitherto. 


THE NEXT CONFERENCE 


The next Conference of the South African 
Library Association will be held in Bloemfontein 
on 23, 24, and 25 April 1946. 


THE EDITOR 


kind and generous thought, and to let them know 
how much I appreciate it. 

My editorial efforts from 1933 to 1945 have 
been “‘bound to last” (12 v. in 6, in quarter red} 
morocco, and marbled cloth sides from the 
Curwen Press) by our friend, Mr. H. P. Schmoller. 
I shall treasure them to the end of the chapter. 

Yours, etc., 
Johannesburg PERCY FREER. 
24 September 1945 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Vereeniging. Public Library. In his Report presented 
to the Annual General Meeting on 6 September 1945, 
the Chairman said that it was a matter for regret that 
no material progress had been made in the direction 
of obtaining a free library service. The Town 
Council was, however, increasingly recognizing its 
responsibility, and the municipal grant had during 
the past year been increased from £1,000 to £1,250. 
The lack of adequate accommodation was stressed 
and also the fact that the building plans are bound 
up with the Council’s scheme for the new block of 
civic buildings. The ownership of the present build- 
ing had recently changed hands, and the provision of 
temporary accommodation was being considered. 
The activities of the library had expanded considerably 
both in respect of circulation, which now stood at 
89,536, and in the number of books purchased, and 
in the Juvenile Section. Subscription and booking 
fees showed an increase of £50 and £15 respectively. 

During the meeting there was a discussion on 
research into the history of Vereeniging, Jed by Dr. 
Feldman. Miss Zimmerman showed considerable 
knowledge of the subject and made some useful 
suggestions. (Vereeniging news, 7 Sep. 1945). 

Kaapprovinsie. Konsep-ordonnansie op die Kanpse 
Provinsiale Biblioteekdiens. Hoewel die Kaapse Biblio- 
teekorganiseerder reeds benoem is en baie bedrywig 


is i.v.m. die instelling van ’n Provinsiale Biblioteek- 
diens, word die Konsep van die Ordonnansie wat die 
Organiseerdersamp in die lewe roep en die bepalings 
i.v.m. die Biblioteekdiens vasste! deser dae eers aan 
die Provinsiale Raad voorgelé (Vgl. Offisiéle koerant 
van 26 Oktober 1945). 

Ingrypende wetgewing word beoog, waarvan die 
brandpunt natuurlik is die instelling van ’n vr 
Biblioteckdiens wat elke hoek van die Provinsie sal 
dek. Die Diens sal bestuur word deur ’n Provinsiale 
Biblioteekraad (wat die bestaande Provinsiale Advi- 
serende Biblioteek-komitee sal vervang), onderworpe 
aan die beheer en aanwysings van die Administrateur. 

Ons sal die Ordonnansie in nader besonderhede 
bespreek wanneer dit eenmaal wet word. 


Gelyktydig met die Konsep-Ordonnansie ontvang 
ons ’n omsendbrief van die Provinsiale Administrasie 
wat aankondig dat die Provinsiale Biblioteekdiens die 
werksaamhede van die Vereniging vir Boekverspreid- 
ing oorgeneem het. Die diens sal voorlopig min of 
meer in sy huidige vorm voortgesit en uitgebrei word. 
Die subskripsie van {1 is egter opgehef, en die 
Administrasie betaal nou spoorvrag in albei rigtings. 
Wanneer ’n streekbiblioteekdiens ingestel word sal 
hierdie diens natuurlik die teenswoordige. vervang in 
alle plekke wat nou van Jaasgenoemde boeke onty ang. 
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WHY STOP LEARNING ?? 


Dr. E. G. MALHERBE 


_ THE NEED OF CONTINUED EDUCATION 


It has long been clear to those who have studied 
the needs of youth and of a modern society in 
relation to youth that ten years of full-time 
schooling, even if all the time is used to full effect, 
cannot be sufficient to achieve all the results that 
education must now aim to produce. For consider 
what has to be done: 


(1) attainment of a sufficiently high level of 
acquirement to participate with mutual advan- 
tage in the common culture ; (2) command of 
techniques, both those which are general to the 
community and those which are special for the 
individual vocation ; (3) knowledge of the nature 
and sources of power in the modern world (a great 
matter this, touching much of science, mathe- 
matics, and geography as well as history and 
“civics”); (4) insight into the motives and 
forces of individual and community action, 
together with trained moral perception and the 
integration of all that is learnt into the stable 
volitional structure that we call Character : 
these are only some of the objectives that have 
to be striven for. 


Some parts of the task cannot even be attempted 
before the age of 15, not for lack of time but for 
lack of maturity and breadth of experience in the 
pupil. Also there are valuable forms of educative 
experience which no school alone can really pro- 
vide, such as adequate contact with a variety of 
social types and the kind of naked exposure to 
testing circumstances which is all the less likely as 
school itself becomes more generously protective. 
And for many a boy and girl the restraints of 
even a good school begin to chafe a little around 
the age of 15. Such pupils may be needing the 
discipline of the stern restraints which come 
from a more raw and unmediated contact with the 
world. 

I sometimes feel that it would be a much better 
scheme if we could keep our children at school 
only up to about the age of 14 or 15, and then to 
send them all out to work until they are about 
20 or 21, in order that they might gain more life 
experience with which to appreciate the education 


1 Some notes used in a lecture to the Cape Branch of 
the S.A.L.A. in March 1941, 


which is to follow. This is practically what is 
done in Denmark to-day. ‘The people’s folk 
schools give systematic education of a cultural 
nature to adults from the age of 20 up to almost 
80 years. 

The trouble about much of the history teaching 
in our ordinary schools to-day is that the young- 
sters lack the life experience with which to interpret 
the history they learn. Consequently we waste a 
great deal of time which should rather be devoted 
to improving the children’s skill in using language 
in both speaking and writing as well as in reading. 

I am convinced that the day will come when the 
training which we give a child at school will be 
recognized as the lesser half of the educational 
obligation and its processes the lesser demand on the 
educator. In a civilization as pregnant with change 
as is ours, no processes centred upon the young can 
be regarded as educationally sufficient. 

If we can arouse public recognition of the need 
for continued study on the part of those profes- 
sional men and public servants whose efficiency 
determines public welfare; if we can persuade 
employers that employees should be better and 
better educated ; and so on from group to group, 
we can hasten the day when the process of staying 
young mentally is looked upon as a matter of 
personal hygiene. Not the least of these, agencies 
for arousing public pressure is youth itself. 
Parents insist on children going to school; it is 
no more than fair that children should insist 
that parents continue their own education in 
order that they may run the world and this demo- 
cracy more nearly in the way they should be run. 

This suggestion may hold a certain modicum 
of humour, but it holds, also, a definite core of - 
seriousness. ‘The problem of stimulating adult 
education is not an academic conundrum. It is 
a great deal more than that. As I see it, the fate of 
democracy depends upon its solution. 

Education is a sine qua non for the very existence 
of democracy. It is impossible to have a demo- 
cracy where a large proportion of the people are 
illiterate. Literacy, therefore, is a fundamental 
prerequisite. But in a modern democracy we 
want something more than mere literacy, because 
literacy itself has made the need for further edu- 


~ cation more important than ever before simply by 


reason of the tremendous susceptibility to pro- 
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paganda which mere literacy has created in the 
minds of the masses. The task of education is, 
therefore, more than mere literacy, it is also to 
make people propaganda-proof. They should at 
least know that they are consciously being propa- 
gandized and should develop defence mechanisms 
against having their critical sense blurred and their 
consciences violated. 


_ SHOULD ADULT EDUCATION BE CULTURAL OR 
VOCATIONAL ? 


The age-old question is : “Shall adult education 
be cultural or vocational ?”” The term “‘cultural’’ 
is used in this connexion to denote subject matter 
which has no direct utilitarian purpose but which 
is intended to enrich intellectual and appreciative 
life. In Denmark, for example, the people’s 
colleges undertake to teach only non-vocational 
subjects ; their curricula are made up of such 
studies as literature, music, art, economics, 
history, etc. In the United States, on the other 
hand, the efforts of adults to improve their know- 
ledge in order to enhance ‘heir vocational status 
are called adult education. Moreover, many 
subjects which are taught from the cultural point 
of view are discovered to have later vocational 
applications. The line of demarcation between 
vocational and cultural subjects is not as sharply 
defined as many believe. Any subject may 
eventually prove to have utilitarian value, and by 
the same token a vocational subject may lead to 
cultural consideration. 

For a: country like South Africa the problem 
seems to be to utilize in adult education such 
activities as are derived from the impending 
adjustments which South African adults are 
called upon to make in their particular cultural 
situation. This should give one a line as to 
content. 

At the same time one should try to discover 
what adults are prepared to learn rather than to 
lay ‘down arbitrarily what should be taught. 


To start with, the demand must be created rather _ 


than supplying a demand which does not exist, 
except in the imagination of those wishing to 
supply it. 

Right here we have the crux of the situation in 
South Africa with regard to adult education. 
In nearly every case where adult education was 
attempted in South Africa, in anything like a 
systematic way, the whole business was super- 
imposed either from above or from without. 
This is particularly the case of the Workers’ 
Educational Association in South Africa. Here 
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_ Situations, when they realize that they are “up 


an attempt was made to superimpose upon the 
pioneer, homogeneous (as regards class) popula- 
tion, dominantly rural in its outlook, a type of 
activity which was patterned on the highly indus- 
trialized life of England, where there are, in addi- 
tion, also class distinctions, e.g. between the 
worker on the one hand and the landed gentry, 
etc., on the other hand. In South Africa the white 
population, at.any rate, considers itself homogene- 
ously aristocratic. That is probably why the 
Workers’ Educational Association never caught 
on in South Africa. Its whole spirit is foreign to 
the South African situation. 

Where the universities tried their hand at adult 
education, it was also a type of activity super- 
imposed from above. They gave the people what 
they thought the people needed. The demand 
did not arise from the‘people and was in no sense 
a spontaneous growth expressing the ethos of the 
people. And hence the universities never got 
very far with adult education in South Africa. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE POOR WHITE 
QUESTION 


Adult education has interesting implications for 
the poor white. One so often hears the statement 
that the adult poor white is beyond redemption. 
Only his children can be saved. This is not 
a general fact by any means. We have ample 
evidence that adults placed in perfectly novel 


against it’, and receive the specific stimuli and 
a little guidance, are able to learn and to adapt 
themselves. This is seen time and again in the 
case of people who have been used to agriculture 
all their lives and who go into industry in the city. 

In the line of psychological research comes a 
new support for this idea that I have of education 
as continuous growth. Popular unscrutinized 
opinion had held that childhood is the best if 
not the only time for learning—in short, you 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks. 

Professor Thorndike of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, has recently concluded from 
extended research that the outlook for adult 
learning is far more hopeful than had generally 
been supposed. It appears that the ability to learn 
increases steadily up to about 22 years of age, 
stays at that height for about five years, then 
descends slowly at a rate of about one per cent 
a year. On this basis a man of 37 can learn as 
easily as his son of 20, while one of 60 is in ability 
to learn the equal of his son of 14. These figures . 
refer to bare psychological ability. When we grant 
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o the elder knowledge and often clearer motives, 
e possibility in his case is by so much the 
preater. The result of this is to make the outlook 
or actual adult learning in general far more 
hopeful. The main thing with him as with the 
hild is that he should wish it. This is just the 
place where the case of the poor white is difficult ; 
he so rarely wishes it. But given the specific 
timulus, I am sure that he will respond. 

This is, however, not only the teacher’s job. 
f we want to make a success of it, all institutions 
ust co-operate; the church, the school, the 
amily, government departments, voluntary asso- 
iations, industrial concerns and above all indivi- 
dual farmers. Education is a continuous, lifelong 
process. Where the owner-farmer has realized 
is responsibility as an educator we have seen 
plendid results of adult learning. New habits 
have been acquired not only in agriculture, but 
so in personal and family affairs. Whole families 
have thus been rehabilitated and saved from the 
conomic and moral degeneration into which they 
would have drifted had they been left to their own 
levices. We are, however, too prone in this 
ountry to run to the State where the succour of 
ur fellowman is concerned. The results of such 
n attitude have been disastrous for all concerned. 
f, however, every independent farmer or captain 
bf industry does his duty as an educator in this 
espect much will be done to check the trouble at 
ts source and to solve our social problems in an 
utom atic way. 


TYPES OF ADULT EDUCATION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


When one speaks of adult education in South 
Africa, one is inclined to think almost exclusively 
bf such activities as are conducted amongst the 
uropean population on patterns derived from 
ind similar to those obtaining in Europe, viz., 
small study groups or classes under a teacher 
ollowing a definite sequence of subject-matter 
or varying periods of time. And in this organized 
orm we look upon it as a relatively new thing in 
he history of education. (Of course, we all 
ealize that education is a lifelong process and 
hat in a sense adult education is as old as the 
uman race, for—to mention but one phase— 
8 it not true that ‘“‘bringing up father” is merely 
he reverse of the process of child-training from 
nfancy through adolescence ?_ Whether properly 
‘Prganized or not, education continues and one is 
‘ducated throughout one’s life). 


1. African tribal education 
e.g. Age grades. 
2. Universities 


(a) Extension lectures ; 
(b) Vacation courses. 


3. Extension work in agriculture 


4. Technical colleges 


In this connexion special mention should be 
made of the Pretoria ‘Technical College, which is 
the only one of these institutions that has a deli- 
berately organized department catering for adult 
education. It was established in 1935 under the 
name of the Bureau of Adult and Visual Educa- 
tion. Its activities comprise public lectures and 
cinema programmes ; art appreciation exhibitions ; 
short courses of lectures, or lecture demonstrations 
ona variety of human interest subjects; continuous 
courses on crafts and hobby subjects ; affiliation - 
schemes with various clubs and study groups. 
The experience of this Bureau shows that the 
cinema is a particularly powerful educational 
agency. Public attendance is double whenever a | 
film is shown. The enrolment and attendance at 
this Bureau run into tens of thousands a year. 


5. The Workers’ Educational Association 


6. The worker on the land 


(Particular work through the women’s organiza- 
tions to educate the woman in the home). | 


7. Libraries 


The most essential prerequisite of a successful 
scheme of adult education is undoubtedly a library 
service which makes books readily accessible to all 
classes of the population. 

Only three per cent of the European population 
of the Union of South Africa are members of 
public libraries, compared with fifteen and twenty 
per cent in more progressive countries. It is 
customary to say that South Africa is not a reading 
country because of its fine climate. In California, 
with an equally fine climate and an equal amount 
of sunshine, the library membership is twenty-five 
per cent of the population. There are only eight ! 
“free”? municipally supported libraries in the 
Union, and there is only one centre around which 
a proper rural library system has been developed. 
On the whole the South African libraries have, 
with few exceptions, failed to advance with the 
times, chiefly because they have been so consis- 
tently starved financially that they have never 


1 34 in 1944,—Ed. 
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been capable of taking their rightful place as the 
university of the people. 

One of the leading librarians in South Africa 
recently described the average South African 
public library “‘as a mere subsidized book club, 
run on sweated labour, for the circulation of 
ephemeral fiction”. Good fiction is probably the 
a educational influence amongst the popu- 
ace. But it is questionable to have a library policy 
which makes the indiscriminate purchase of good, 
bad, and indifferent fiction not only possible but 
essential, for no better reason than that it is 
demanded by subscribers because it is new. 
Reference work is almost entirely neglected. It 
does not “‘pay”. Modern atlases, dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, year-books, gazetteers, etc., are 
seldom purchased. Similarly, work with children 
does not “‘pay”. Children are naturally voracious 
readers. ‘The wear and tear on books is heavy and 

juvenile departments are expensive to maintain. 

'  _Dowe not have here the crux of the whole 
matter ? Reading is a habit. It is a habit which, 
like many other habits, is best and most easily 
acquired early in life. In childhood the foundation 
is laid for the tastes and standards of reading 
which adults have. If these tastes and standards 
are lacking, how can one expect that a library 
service will ever function in national life ? 

Less than ten years ago I made a survey of the 
libraries in ‘the public schools and found that 
about twenty per cent of the schools had no 
libraries ; the books were scanty and by no means 
calculated to foster a love of reading amongst the 
pupils. ‘This, after all, ought to be one of the 
primary objectives of school education as it is 
(or rather, should be) ‘‘an activity which leads to 
further activity”. It would seem, therefore, that 
tauch of the lack of intellectual curiosity amongst 
European adults in South Africa (where, strangely 
enough, the general level of education is relatively 
high and where illiteracy is unknown) can be 
traced back to this weakness in our educational 
system, viz. the lack of training in and facilities 
for reading. 


8. Some other agencies 


(a) Parent Education Groups ; 

(b) The Radio (240,000 current listeners’ 
licences) ; 

(c) The Cinema. 


1 NaTIONAL SOUTH AFRICAN CONFERENCE ON ADULT 
Epucation. 1st. Durban, 1935. Adult education in South 
Africa: some papers read at the .., Conference... 
Durban : Printed by E, P. Commercial Printing Co., 
[1936]. p. 18, 


FACTORS MILITATING AGAINST THE ADULT 
EDUCATION MOVEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Some of the factors militating against adult 
education in South Africa are inherent in ou 
geographic and social structure. In South Afric, 
we are faced with wide separations of language, 
of culture and custom, of race and distance. 

Any venture, if sponsored by the State, woul 
necessitate a bilingual service. ‘This would involve 
duplication in English and Afrikaans to satisfy 
the cultural claims of the two sections of the popv- 
lation, and is bound to prove costly. There ha 
consequently been no serious attempt on the part 
of the State to organize or to support it financially, 
The few sporadic efforts have been largely 
dependent upon the goodwill of individual mem. 
bers of already overworked university and technical 
college staffs. 

Education is free up to the secondary level 
except in two provinces, the Cape and Natal 
where no promising pupil is debarred fro 
obtaining a secondary education on account 0 
inability to pay tuition fees. Consequently, 4 
relatively high proportion of the European popv- 
lation receives some form of secondary education, 
Further, the proportion enjoying a university 
education is higher than in any other country, 
with the possible exception of the United States 0 
America. South Africa has one full-time university 
student for every 260 of its European population. 

It is, therefore, not because of a lack of faith in 
education that adult education in South Africi 
has been backward. The South African believes 
in education. There is no illiteracy amongst the 
European population. The Protestant origins of 
our education system cared for that. The trouble 
with the South African lies rather in an over- 
estimation of what such formal education has 
done for him. It seems that complacency over 
his achievements at school or college smothers 
all intellectual curiosity and acts as an armout 
against further education. This is undoubtedly 
due to the exaggerated importance attached in 
this country to examinations and the attainment 
of diplomas and certificates as symbols of 3 
completed education. In fact, many (to quote 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher) ‘“‘use their diplomas 4 
weapons with which to defend themselves agains! 
the assaults of more education. They have thei 
education, they shout exultantly as they race awaj 
from their classes into their offices and out on tht 
golf-courses ; that bother is done with, and they 
can, with light hearts, devote the rest of thei 
lives to making money and enjoying themselves. 
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if They are primarily empiricists. 
‘| themselves self-made men. The only teacher they 
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Then, too, it is a common experience in South 
Africa that education beyond the school stage is 
not regarded worth while, unless it leads to a 
certificate which has definite financial or status 
value. That is why vacation courses here never 
seem to have caught on, e.g. with teachers, 
because as a rule they do not carry with them any 
definite (financial) recognition. 

Of course, at the back of it all lies the fact that 
the European artisan and the professional worker 
in South Africa earn good wages. If there should 
be great unemployment, or if competition should 
become keener, it is possible that the impulse 
toward a living and continuous self-education may 
be awakened to a greater extent than is the case 
under the present position of privilege which the 
European occupies to-day. 

Though it sounds paradoxical, the whole posi- 
tion of adult education in South Africa may be 
summed up in the following statement: the 
European is indifferent to adult education because 
he fancies he has been sufficiently educated at 
school ; the non-European, especially the Native, 
on the other hand, is not in a position to benefit 
by adult education, because of a lack of school 


education. 


There is another factor which militates against 


f adult education, more particularly in the rural 


areas. This is an attitude of mind which is com- 
mon in, if not peculiar to, pioneer communities. 
They consider 


respect is experience. They have a profound 
distrust of books and. the “‘theoretical stuff” they 
contain. This attitude is probably responsible for 
the paucity of libraries and reading matter, as 
well as for the absence of intellectual interest 
amongst rural communities. Going to church 
and attending political meetings largely satisfy 
their craving for social intercourse and seem to 
keep them informed (at least to their own satisfac- 
tion) about what is going on in the world. There 
is, therefore, no real incentive for them to go out 
of their way to look for enlightenment of a formal 
and semi-academic kind. 

When these people moved into the urban areas 
and became industrial workers, they carried much 
of this point of view with them. The failure, 
therefore, of organizations like the Workers’ 
Educational Association to interest them can be 
ascribed to this attitude, almost as much as to the 
fact that the Workers’ Educational Association 
was like a plant transferred to a totally different 


soil from the one where it has its origin. Added: 


to that, of course, was the fact that it was conducted 
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in English while ninety per cent of the industrial 
workers are to-day Afrikaans-speaking. 

The question naturally arises, why the Euro- 
pean population of South Africa, with such a 
fairly high level of school education, did not 
succeed in developing amongst its agricultural 
community institutions like Denmark did under 
Bishop Grundtvig, when he used the love of 
language and culture as a rallying point around - 
which he started his folk high schools in the 
rural areas ? 

The answer lies in the fact that rural conditions 
in South Africa and Denmark are very different. 
Firstly, theirs is a densely populated country with 
closely settled rural communities, while ours is, 
on the whole, an exceedingly thinly populated 
country, where it is not uncommon for people, in 
order to meet in a group of twenty or thirty, to 
have to travel fifty to a hundred miles. This costs 
money just as boarding at a central point would, 
and the people are too poor to afford it. The 
climate, too, is totally different. In Denmark, 
with its long winters, the people from necessity 
have to stay and work indoors and their agri- 
cultural operations are partially suspended for 
considerable periods at a time. This does not 
occur in South Africa, owing to its different 
climate. 

Lastly, it would seem that the ordinary school 
system has not succeeded in sending out young 
men and women with such an impulse of intellec- 
tual curiosity that its momentum would carry them 
over many obstacles to the pursuit of learning 
qua learning in this country. I refer to obstacles 
such as the climate which makes the call of the 
out-of-doors almost irresistible, the sparsity of our 


. population, absence of real economic competition, 


etc. Somehow we have forgotten that schooling 
for children is of little value if the children on 
growing up do not use their schooling to get 
themselves an education. 

A reform of the ordinary school system with a 
view to creating a desirable mental attitude towards 
continued education would, therefore, seem to be 
an essential accompaniment of any measures 
which might be taken to provide education for 
adults on an extensive scale in South Africa. 


CONCLUSION : WITHOUT VISION THE PEOPLE PERISH 


You must pardon me for saying a few words by 
way of conclusion about what, I dare say, is 
uppermost in your minds as you sit here to-night. 
I refer to the terrible crisis European civilization 
is going through at the present moment. 
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We must ask ourselves what we, as educators, 
can do in this world crisis. The general feeling is 
that the educator is powerless, that he can do 
nothing and that action in such a crisis must come 
from those who, along legislative or revolutionary 
ways, can effect a change. 

Yet, neither legislation nor revolution is crea- 
tive ;man alone is creative. Laws only confirm, they 
do not create. Revolutions do but remove obstacles, 
they, too, do not create. In a law a man may say 
what he intends to do, by a revolution he may gain 
the power of acting, but it is always man who has 
to do the creative. work; behind all political 
changes, all economic reconstruction, stands living 
man. 

When we speak of a social order, an economic 
system, or a form of government, we are apt to 
think of them as things, objects, which can be 
changed outside of man. This is where the Marx- 
ists went wrong. Yet, if all human beings sud- 
denly disappeared from this earth, there would 
not be anything left of all these social forms. 
There would be nature, there would be empty 
cities, and factories, there would be books, but 
no one to read them, meaningless, inanimate 
objects in the midst of nature. The “social order’, 
the “economic system’, the “form of government” 
would have disappeared with man, in whom and 
by whom they exist. They are living relations 
from man to man; created by man, they live in 


him and disappear with him. Therefore man, 
individual, living man is primary in all social 
changes, in him they begin and end, on his atti- 


tude and understanding they depend. It is to 
living man that the power has been given to deal 
with the ultimate reality of human existence. 

Here lies the tremendous power of the educator. 
It is exactly with these living human beings that 
he deals, not with the humanity of the present, 
but with the living human beings of the future, 
who carry that future in themselves, without 
whom it cannot be. 

However bad things may look, remember this 
is not the end of everything. There will still be 
human beings left. There will still be children 
on whose shoulders will fall the tremendous burden 
of reconstruction of the chaos into which we, the 
older people, have thrown the world. How do 
we prepare them for that fearful task ? 

Whatever social order is created, it will be no 
better and no worse than the hearts of the indivi- 
dual men who create that order. Above all, we 
must realize the inwardness, the spiritual founda- 
tion of it all. And in laying that foundation, we 
cannot begin soon enough. All must be included : 
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adults, youths, as well as children. It is an all. 
time job. 

If I may venture to indicate a direction which 
such education must take, I would mention the 
great emphasis which should be placed on human 
values. Our common humanity should be stressed 
far more than in the past. Much, if not all, of the 
present-day fighting has been caused by an 
exclusivistic, a sectionalistic type of thought, 
“We are the chosen people—all the rest ar 
barbarians, Jews, etc.” 

Let us rather seek to cultivate the spirit which 
actuates the doctor and the nurse when minister. 
ing to a sick child, whether that child be a Jew or 
Gentile, a Coolie or a millionaire, or whether he 
be black or white. The same spirit is found to- 
day where a soldier crawls over no man’s land a 
the risk of his life, to give a drink of water toa 
wounded enemy dying of thirst. These sentiments 
exist even in war. What we ask is, therefore, not 
utopian, but merely the extension of what is good 
in the hearts of even the worst of us. 

At the university one is supposed to study the 
humanities. What does such study mean if it does 
not inculcate humanity (humanitas), which is the 
essence of a true education ? How often, even in 
university circles, is one not struck in South Africa 
by the absence of this broed tolerance, which 
is the characteristic of humanitas! If education 
does not give a young person that humanity—that 
sensitivity to the finer things in life, then there is 
little hope for the future, for where else will he 
get it? 

I stress this point because | feel that this will 
be the quality most at a premium when the War 
is over. Even though the Allied cause wins, as 
I feel it must, there will be a terrible temptation 
for us to lose our sense of perspective. Hate and 
revenge will be blinding and it is our duty to 
prepare ourselves for that day lest we should, in 
the hour of victory, fiegate the very thing we are 
fighting for, and store up further and greater 
troubles for mankind of the future. I am by 
nature a realist and a fighter, though I may not 
look it! So do not think that these are merely the 
slobberings of a sentimentalist. But I feel that no 
lasting peace will come from dictatorship, tyranny, 
or top-doggism of any kind and that our only 
salvation lies in the fearless and consistent inculca- 
tion of the age-old doctrine of Christian love 
and justice to all. 

Finally, remember, especially in these his 0 
crisis, that we do not educate for the present, but 
for the future. We educate coming generations 

not that they should be adapted to a world ina 
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state of crisis, a world of chaos and ignorance, but 
that they should create out of the life that is in 
them the world of the future. Thus we must 


educate beyond ourselves. The educator of to-day 
must understand something of the change that is 
taking place to-day, he must understand the life 
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that is trying to find a voice in the newer genera- 
tion. It is a life beyond our own, expressing ideals, 
and values, of which we .are as yet, but dimly 
aware; yet it is our task to understand and set 
free that life. 

Culture must carry on! 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEEKVERENIGING 


TAK ORANJE VRYSTAAT 


Jaarverslag vir die jaar geéindig 30 Funie 1945 


IN sy eerste jaarverslag spreek die Bestuur graag 
sy waardering uit teenoor die Vrystaatse Boeke- 
diens vir die leiding wat hierdie liggaam by die 
stigting van die ‘Tak geneem het. Die Boekediens 
het op 24 Augustus 1943 ’n vergadering belé ten 
einde die totstandbrenging van ’n Vrystaatse tak 
van die Suid-Afrikaanse Biblioteekvereniging te 
oorweeg. Op hierdie vergadering het geblyk dat 
geen verteenwoordigende of gesaghebbende lig- 
gaam op biblioteekgebied in die Vrystaat bestaan 
nie, en dat die Provinsiale Raad nie die verant- 
woordelikheid vir biblioteeksake op hom neem nie. 
Gevolglik is besluit om ’n tak te stig en die ver- 
gadering hiervoor is op 21 April 1944 gehou. 

Gedurende die afgelope jaar het die Tak drie 
algemene vergaderings gehou, waarop die vol- 
gende toesprake gehou is: ,,Museums and lib- 
raries’, deur mnr. R. F. Kennedy, stadsbiblio- 
tekaris, Johannesburg ; ,,Die boek as kunswerk”’, 
deur prof. dr. W. J. Liitjeharms, U.K.O.V.S.; en 
The latest developments in the South African 
library world’, deur mej. E. Hartmann, onder- 
bibliotekaresse, Universiteit van die Witwaters- 
rand. Hopelik sal ’n groter aantal algemene ver- 
gaderings gedurende die volgende jaar gehou kan 
word ten einde die publiek nog meer biblioteek- 
bewus te maak. 

Omdat geen opleiding in biblioteekwese aan die 
plaaslike leerling-onderwysers gegee word nie, 
het die Tak die owerhede van die U.K.O.V.S. 
en die Normaalkollege genader met die oog op 
die instelling van ’n kursus in biblioteekwese. 
Die uitkoms was dat ’n reeks van vier lesings oor 
biblioteekwerk gedurende hierdie jaar aan die stu- 


dente gelewer word. Die volgende onderwerpe 
word behandel: ,,Hoe word ’n boek gemaak ?”’, 
ideé van katalogisering en klassifikasie”’, 
, Skoolbiblioteke”, en ,,Algemene_biblioteke’’. 
Die Bestuur hoop dat hierdie proefneming uit- 


eindelik sal lei tot die instelling van ’n volle 


kursus in biblioteekwese en spreek graag sy dank 
uit teenoor die U.K.O.V.S. en in besonder teen- 
oor prof. D. P. Britz, van die Fakulteit van Op- 
voedkunde, vir die medewerking wat in hierdie 
onderneming ontvang is. : 

Die hersiene reglement van die Suid-Afrikaanse 
Biblioteekvereniging is deur die Bestuur nagesien 
en ’n aantal veranderings is voorgestel. Ook is 
die aandag van die Provinsiale Administrasie 
gevestig op die wenslikheid van die instelling 
van ’n Raadgewende Biblioteekkomitee vir die 
Vrystaat. 

Gedurende die afgelope jaar het mev. G. Be- 
zuidenhout, bibliotekaresse van die U.K.O.V.S., 
bedank as Ere-Sekretaresse-Penningmeesteresse. 
Die Bestuur spreek graag sy waardering uit vir 
die waardevolle dienste wat sy in haar ampshoed- 
anigheid aan die Tak gelewer het. 

Die Tak sluit die jaar af met 32 lede op die rol, 
teenoor 31 op 30 Junie 1944. Die hoop word 
gekoester dat meer lede van die algemene publiek 
sowel as alle biblioteke in die Vrystaat lede van 
die Tak sal word sodat ’n sterk liggaam sal 
bestaan wat hom sal beywer vir die verbetering 
van die toestande van alle soorte biblioteke in die 
Provinsie. 


(Get.) W. F. C. ARNDT, 
Bloemfontein, Voorsitter. 


Augustus 1945 
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THE PLACE OF THE FILM IN THE LIBRARY? 


HERBERT COBLANS 


_ My theme this evening can be summed up in the 
words of a recent contributor to a documentary 
film journal ? :— 

“It is a platitude now to repeat the great benefit 
man has derived from the printed word. His debt 
to the photograph is usually under-estimated ; but 
it is, comparatively speaking, almost as great.” 

This may sound somewhat heretical in these 
surroundings, amidst these rows of fine — 
But man’s social evolution can perhaps be 
sidered as a string of fruitful heresies. After all 
the use of paper for writing, the art of printing, 
even the Arabic (really Indian) numerals, were 
once dreadful heresies. 

Even in our time there is an inertia of conserva- 
tism. A classic example is that of Paul Otlet, the 
great universalist who directed the Institute of 
International Bibliography founded in Brussels 
towards the end of the last century. In 1907 he 
published a paper, “Sur une nouvelle forme de 
livre: le livre microphotographique’’, and also 
constructed a small micro-reading apparatus.® 
But most librarians dismissed his idea as a childish 
love of gadgets and his extraordinary foresight 
was not taken seriously. To-day, in fact already 
in the thirties, thanks largely to American libraries, 
microe-reproduction, especially microfilm, has 
greatly changed library perspectives. By its use 
a library, even in a remote area, can provide a 
complete service in one chosen subject field. For 
microfilms can be made of material anywhere, 
whether the original is on sale or not. Photo- 
reproduction has indeed invaded the library and 
it will become in all probability the only way of 
controlling the flood that the presses are pouring 
forth. 

After all a book is only a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. A library is no longer just a place 
where books are kept. Its objects, so often quoted 
in the text-books, are now more consciously 
educational and include not only the preservation 
of ideas and techniques but also their diffusion in 
addition to the satisfaction of recreational needs. 
If the film, as a technical alternative to letterpress 


‘ A talk given at a meeting of the Cape Branch of the 
S.A.L.A, held at the S.A. Public Library on 11 Sept. 
1945. 

* Documentary news letter, 5 : 46, 1944. 

also Herschel, J. F.W. Microprinting a century 
ago, S.A.L.. 8; 124-26, Jan. 1941, 


or as a creative medium of communication, is 
better for certain purposes than the book, why not 
use the film ? 

Miss Rothrock *, the chairman of the Visual 
Methods Committee of the American Library 
Association, in discussing the replies to a question- 
naire sent out to 251 public libraries in the U.S.A. 
in 1939, says : “The conclusion is inescapable that 
libraries do not view films as instruments which 
can contribute significantly [to their service].”” An 
examination of some of the possible reasons for this 
neglect might clarify the problem. 

The film in contrast to the book is more diffi- 
cult to handle; it involves machinery, electric 
power, at one time even fire hazards. In our time 
these factors should no longer be a deterrent: 
16 mm. stock, the portable projector and screen, 
audiences increasingly conscious of the educational 
film, provide the present setting. Then there is 
what one might call the puritanical fallacy—the 
idea that what one can enjoy can have no educa- 
tional value. This misconception of educational 
method is certainly on the wane, though it dies 
hard. An important indication of the newer out- 
look is the recent opening, the first of its kind in 
Britain, of a Visual Education Centre at Univer- 
sity College, Exeter.5 

Another deterrent is the distaste for possible 
competition with the colossus of commercial 
entertainment. But the library does not compete 
fundamentally with the department store or the 
barber shop that supplies the 3d. rental book. In 
the same way the library’s field would be confined 
to educational and documentary films. To use 
John Grierson’s® expressive words, let us leave 
the “everlasting epic of girl, guy and who-gets- 
who” [sic] to the “resplendent picture palaces, 
with gold fronts and palatial lavatories’. 

The whole subject has been raised on to a new 
plane, by a study initiated by the Visual Aids 
Committee (the successor to the older committee) 
of the A.L.A. A grant of $5,500 had been provided 
in 1940 by the Rockefeller Foundation, and G. D. 
McDonald of the New York Public Library was 
lent for seven months to survey the relation of 


* Rothrock, M. U. A.L.A. bulletin, 34 : 169-73, 1940. 

5 Meredith, G. Patrick. Nature, 154: 353, 1944. 

* Grierson, John. ASLIB Conference, 1936. Procs. 
13: 103. 
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the film to library service in the U.S.A. His 
report, published in book form,’ contains some 
important results and recommendations. His 
general conclusion is that “If the American library 
decides that it is primarily dedicated to a far- 
reaching educational program, then it will recog- 
nise the peculiar educational value of films and 
utilise them.” 

How can this be done, particularly under South 
African conditions? In Britain the War rapidly 
resulted in non-theatrical film taking a key place 
in adult education, both on the home front and in 
the services. In war-time, traditional methods of 
education must be replaced by more efficient 
methods. The Film Division of the Ministry of 
Information combined a number of individual 
documentary film units into the Crown Film 
Unit, which has considerably enhanced Britain’s 
reputation for outstanding documentary films. It 
also created the Central Film Library in London, 
which has been supplying non-theatrical films to 
annual audiences of over twenty million people. 
The quality and character of that service has a 
special significance for us in South Africa. Film 
officers of the M.Q.I. were sent to remote rural 
areas where they provided film shows if a hall and 
an audience of at least a hundred were guaranteed. 
The motor vans supplied even the electric current 
where it was not locally available. ‘Thus, in 1943, 
150 mobile units gave 67,000 shows, reaching 
about eleven and a half million people in rural 
areas. Observers have already remarked on the 
transformation of the social life and culture of the 
countryside which was being achieved. 

On a smaller scale and within the framework of 
its service each type of library in South Africa 
should be considering such work. In a special 
library, for example a university library, periodic 
lunch-hour shows could be arranged in conjunction 
with book, picture, and other visual exhibits. 
The films Penicillin and Wealth from coal (dealing 
partly with the sulphonamides) combined with a 
display of current journal material and a short 
talk on chemotherapy by a medical research worker 
might be taken as a sample of how a library can 
become a live community intelligence centre. It 
is true that there are individual departments, 
groups, and societies that occasionally make such 
an attempt. I suggest, however, that it is only 
with the special resources that a university lib- 
rary can command that the continuity, the gene- 
ral and wide appeal, the consistently high level 
can be maintained. 


1McDonald, Gerald D. Educational motion pictures 
and libraries. A.L.A., 1942. 
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The case of the public library is similar except 
that the subject approach would be different— 
a greater emphasis, perhaps, on current events. 
Thus last month was the anniversary of the 
liberation of Paris. ‘The 40-minute film Le Journal 
de la résistance, which is a fine tribute to the F.F.1. 
and the people of Paris and a real historical 
document, could be made the centre around which 
the books in the library would come alive. Resis- 
tance newspapers, poems, plays, posters smuggled 
out of France could provide the background. In 
this way a better understanding of the much 
talked-of ‘‘spirit of France’ could be achieved 
than by reading dozens of heavy tomes. In the 
long run such consistently planned and regular 
“shows”? would send more people to the shelves 
for serious reading. 

In the children’s section the need for the film is 
even more fundamental. Uatil we have cinemas 
with films by and for children, like the five child 
theatres in Moscow, where an adult is only admit- 
ted if accompanied by a child, the responsibility 
rests largely on the library. The film medium is 
uniquely suited to the imaginative life of the child. 
The commercial cinema exploits this under condi- 
tions where the chief criterion is cash return. 
Thus the great classics for children are all too 
few—there is no special economic incentive to 
produce them. The few that are avaikable are 
always diluted with what is psychologically 
“rubbish” for the young mind. 

The regional library with its special problems of 
adult education must make its bookmobile visit 
the most stimulating event of the week. The 
experience of the M.O.I. and the T.V.A. regional 
library system show some of the potentialities of 
the film in the field of rural service. 

If such a film programme is worth attempting 
under South African conditions it is necessary to 
ask what are the difficulties and drawbacks. 
What library has the money, staff, and time for 
such a non-book purpose? Is the average lib- 
rarian not harassed with so many worries that a 
new one would not be welcome? Anyway it 
could be argued that schools, the W.E.A., youth 
clubs, etc., are using this medium. It is even 
becoming increasingly common for societies of 
all kinds to show films on the occasion of their 
annual meetings, with perhaps the ulterior motive 
of ensuring the presence of a quorum. Let these 
other agencies handle this material, awkward from 
the library point of view. 

No, visual education is as yet barely a name and 
a hope in the majority of our schools. Although 
the number of school projectors is comparatively 
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large, there is little continuity and no systematic 

educational approach in the use of films. At best . 
there is the enthusiastic individual teacher whose 

emphasis is naturally on his special subject. 

Too often the school projector is the instrument 

for augmenting some school fund by the showing 

of the third-rate, the outworn, the outdated 

“features”, which the commercial companies 

provide in 16 mm. 

The operation of a film service in a school or a 
library does not need a technician or a film operator 
on the staff. It requires essentially the same back- 
ground as the selection, dissemination, and storage 
of books in a library. It demands a discrimination 
and broad culture, which consists not just of 
Milton and Dickens with a little Mozart and 
Cézanne, but also Darwin and Rutherford. And 
who can do this more successfully than the lib- 
rarian, both on the score of training and daily 
practice! 

A few practical suggestions might include the 
following. The South African Library Association 
could act on behalf of libraries in presenting the 
case to the Union Education Department for the 
film as a library activity in adult education. The 
large number of projectors used in the U.D.F. 
education services could be made available at a 
nominal cost. At this stage libraries would not 
embark on the acquisition of their own films. 
Rather the existing sources of distribution (in 
most cases free) could be utilized. 

The basic source would be the Film Bureau of 
the Union Education Department in Pretoria, 
which already has a considerable stock of films. 
However, it is essential that this institution should 
be developed into a depository of the best educa- 
tional and documentary films—a real National 
Film Library. This should include pre-viewing 
facilities and local branch film libraries in the 
largest cities. Its present policy of selection, due 
to the nature of its service, is based on criteria 
that are too narrowly educational in the sense of 
the school curriculum. In an endeavour to avoid 
what is called ‘‘political’’, its selection tends to 
exclude films that are sociological in content. 
Most of the documentary classics such as The City 
(Steiner), The River (Pare Lorentz), even selec- 
tions from the March of time Series are just not 
available in South Africa in 16mm. A comparison 
of the Film Bureau catalogue with the annotated 
index of films recently published by the Writers’ 


program‘—probably the best existing guide— 
gives a measure of the gaps that must be filled, 
The creative masterpieces of the imaginative film, 
which are just as legitimate a part of our modern 


cu'ture as literature and music, are not represented | 


at all in the Pretoria‘collection. 

During the war years there have grown up a 
number of film libraries sponsored by foreign 
governments and also commercial firms, mainly 


with publicity aims. They include many films of } 


intrinsic value. It was through one of these 
channels that World of plenty was first made avail- 
able for showing. Unfortunately there is no guide 
to such sources, nor any published evaluation of 
their films. A list of such holdings with a grading 
of the films, both as to merit and suitability for 
various audiences, would be very helpful. Such 
graded lists with annotations for scientific films 
have been issued for some years now by the 
Association of Scientific Workers in Britain. A 
representative committee, appointed perhaps by 
the South African Library Association in collabora- 
tion with other interested bodies, to carry out such 
a project, would be doing adult education work of 
real importance. 

There is.no doubt that the film has become an 
educational and cultural medium which libraries 
should not neglect. For South Africa, with its 
multi-lingual society, its low level of literacy, the 
residue of its pioneer isolation, it provides an 
important adjunct to the book and the periodical. 
The non-theatrical film, if used constructively and 
widely, will certainly raise the level of library 
participation among the people of South Africa. 


Some Inexpensive Atds for Film Selection 


British film institute. Monthly film bulletin. 4 Great 
Russell St., London, W.C.1. Appraises educational and 
entertainment values. 

Canada. National film board news, ed. by John Grierson, 
1944-. Ottawa: National film board of Canada. 

Documentary news letter, 1940-. London: 
Centre, 34 Soho Sq. Monthly. 6s. p.a. 

Educational screen, 1927—. Chicago : Society for visual 
education. 10 numbers per year. $2.00 p.a. 

Film council of the South-west. Bulletin of visual 
education, 1944-. Exeter: University college, visual 
education centre. 

Sight and sound: a review of modern aids to learning, 
1932-. London: British film institute, 4 Great 
Russell St. Quarterly. 2s. 6d. p.a. 


Film 


1 New York. W.P.A. Writers’ program. Film index: 
a bibliography. v.1: The film as art. N. Y.: Museum 
of modern art film library, 1941. 
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PAUSE FOR REVALUATION! 


Haze, Mews 


THE two most suitable subjects for the first 
Chairman’s address of the peace are library plans 
for the future and a survey of library progress 
You will remember that Miss 
Taylor dealt with the first subject a couple of 
years ago and a Committee of this Association has 
since then been appointed to work out details of 
post-war library plans for South Africa. As far 
as the second subject is concerned, Mr. Borland 
gave some very heartening statistics last year of 
the progress we have made during the war, parti- 
cularly in rural areas. But although both these 
subjects have been dealt with already, I propose 
to deal with them again—but from a different 
point of view. Now is surely a good time to try 
to get some perspective on the way we have come 
and the way we are going and to decide whether 
we are going in the right direction and whether 
we can, taking into consideration our special 
difficulties, be proud of the way we have come. 

For convenience, I suggest that we divide the 
work of libraries into two broad classes :— 

1. Education in the widest sense, i.e. general 
and recreational reading. 

2. Information, i.e. the answering of inquiries 
for specific information. 

May we deal first with the function of the lib- 
rary to provide education in its widest sense, to 
continue the work that can only be begun by the 
ten years most of us spend at school working under 
a standardized curriculum and which can never 
be completed. No library has as its aim any formal 
system of self-education but just to give the oppor- 
tunity for the expansion of the individual which is 
offered by a balanced collection of books. The 
collection should include light fiction but not only 
light fiction. It is not only beyond the purchasing 
power of the ordinary individual but it is built 
up in a. way that presupposes a specialist know- 
ledge of the way to choose and evaluate books. 
If the community knows how to give good gifts 
to its children, surely here is a gift as important 
as health and engineering services and never 
more valuable than at the present time with its 
special need for an informed public opinion in 
our contracting world. 


1 Chairman’s address delivered to the Annual General 
Meeting of the S. Transvaal Branch of the S.A.L.A. 
at Germiston on 3 Oct. 1945. 


We in South Africa have peculiar problems to 
face as far as public provision of libraries for the 
community is concerned. On the whole the 
attitude of our past has been that libraries should 
not be provided that all who run may read but 
only those who own at least a Chevrolet. As long 
ago as 1937 the Interdepartmental Committee 
on the Libraries of the Union ascribed the back- 
ward state of our libraries to the general adherence 
throughout the country to the subscription system. 
Since then several libraries have discarded the 
subscription system, but even now there remains 
a general attitude to public libraries based upon 
their peculiarly South African origin as institu- 
tions to provide recreational reading for a privi- 
leged section of the community, instead of as an 
important public service provided by local go- 
vernment because local government believes that» 
the good things of the spirit should be available 
for all. A public library that is a subscription 
library is a contradiction in terms. To this linger- 


‘ing misconception of the function of a library run 


by public funds may be due (I only say “may”’) 
the fact that many of our municipalities do not 
look upon their public library as part of their 
proud municipal achievement like their good 
water supply or their beautiful parks. They look 
upon it as just another outside institution to 
which a grudging grant should be made because 
other municipalities make such grants. It is not 
really their child for whom they should provide 
according to its needs but a poor relation intro- 
duced surreptitiously into the municipal house- 
hold. 

To this same “subscription library” hangover 
is certainly due the fact that as a whole the South 
African public, not having been brought up in 
the tradition of public libraries, and what they 
can expect of public libraries, judge them as they 
would judge a library of light fiction and light 
biography run by a multiple store for the book- 
minded members of its clientele. Those of us 
who adopted librarianship as a profession had 
some more solid service to the community as our 
aim than working in a much grubbier version of 
such a “library”. But South African public 
opinion is not yet with us, and I suggest that this 
time-lag in public opinion is one of the things 
we cannot be proud of as we pause to look back. 
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We must continue to tackle it as hard as we can 
if South African public libraries are not to continue 
to be behind those of so much of the rest of the 
world. 

Having adopted this high conception of our 
calling as librarians, and having asked other 
people to accept this view, how do we stand as 
regards our own attempts to carry out our mission ? 
How many people who come to us get any help in 
using a large collection of books to expand their 
narrow interests and build up their own personali- 
ties? Or how many of them come to us wanting 
to read only Leslie Charteris and after years have 
passed do not realize that there is anything else 
worth reading ? How difficult this task of guid- 
ance is, no one who has not been a full-time 
reader’s adviser can really know. To hear a reader 
complain because she had taken out what she 
called “a rubbishy book by some Russian—War 
and peace or something”—can only be a salutary 
experience if we accept it as a challenge. I think 
we ought to accept it as an indication not of the 
hopelessness of trying but of the necessity for a 
greater knowledge of human nature and an almost 
infinite patience. While I am dealing with this 
subject perhaps you will allow me to say a little 
about the special needs of women readers. All 
women need recreative reading, whether their 
stockings be the sheerest nylon or the bluest 
wool ; but because their opportunities of interests 
outside the home are still fewer than men’s, their 
reading often takes the narrow form of escape that 
is not the kind that builds up the tired mind to 
tackle its own tasks afresh, but the kind that sub- 
stitutes a world based on standards best described 
by using Hollywood as an adjective. This form 
of escape, if unadulterated, often leads to fretful 
dissatisfaction with the workaday world and creates 
a vicious circle. But it is a long way from Ethel 
M. Dell to Tolstoy and the grade cannot be made 
by many women—why should we expect it ? But 
there are intermediate steps and I would suggest 
that a progress from Ethel M. Dell to, say, Ann 
Bridge, could make us feel that we had helped. 
Solving household problems and children’s prob- 
lems and curiosity about the position and history 
of women are also avenues to an expansion of 
interests that are easy to follow up. But the 
harassed counter assistant has precjous little time 
to devote to such help as this, and how many of 
our understaffed libraries can spare an assistant 
to act even part-time as reader’s adviser? And 
how many readers in South Africa have any idea 
of the purpose of the Dewey Decimal classification 
of libraries, or to how many is it either an esoteric 


mystery or an example of frustrating tactics on the 
part of librarians? That is, how often have we 
had time to explain its uses to our readers so that 
they get the benefit of the long hours we spend 
on Classification ? 

I suggest that when we rejoice over growth in 
library statistics we should also ask ourselves 
some of the questions just considered, because 
the ultimate value of our work, the ultimate justi- 
fication for expending ever-increasing amounts of 
public money, lies there. 

May we now try to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
South African library scene when libraries are 
considered as sources of specific information, the 
second of the two broad classes into which we 
divided library work. People are continually 
needing odd pieces of specific information: the 
general reader to help him follow the affairs of the 
day intelligently, the amateur actor who wants 
his costumes correct to period, little Johnnie 
perspiring over an essay on South African succu- 
lents, and so on. Many people exhibit a surprising 
ignorance of where to look for information and a 
touching faith that if you look in an encyclopaedia 
—any encyclopaedia will presumably do—you 
will find everything. And even if the collection 
of reference books is there, it is pitiful to 
watch the efforts of many readers faced with those 
deceptively familiar things called books. They 
approach them with the same apprehension with 
which I approach the Germiston Library’s electric 
switchboard. It is a sign of a progressive com- 
munity if there exists a thirst for information and 
it is surely our duty as a community to provide 
the answers to the best of our ability. But how 
many of our public libraries provide either the 
collection of reference books or the trained assis- 
tants whose special knowledge makes those books 
yield up their secrets? Is the coverage of South 
Africa with reference libraries something of which 
we can be proud? You and I know all too well 
that it isn’t. The need for reference services was 
brought very much to the fore during the war 
years when we had to depend so much on our own 
resources. 

And the war made us realize not only the in- 
adequacy of our general reference services but 
even more the weakness of our technical reference 
services. As librarian of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation during part of the war, and 
through handling there some of the technical 
inquiries sent into War Supplies, I was able to 
realize the difficulties of this country’s position 
perhaps more clearly than the librarian of a general 
library and to appreciate the great importance of 
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this question from the point of view of South 
Africa’s economic future. There are signs that 
the problem is being thought about, if not tackled. 
You will remember Mr. Asher’s paper on ‘“‘South 
African public libraries” read before the South 
African Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1941; and there has been a general 
interest in this subject amongst industrialists, 
forced upon them by dire need. ‘Those of us 
who are librarians in industrial towns are worried 


about this problem; we feel that we are not 


offering all the services for which our training and 
experience fit us and which are so badly needed. 
One day perhaps we shall look out of the train and 
see the advertisement: ‘Build your factory at 
Mooifontein—cheap water and power, excellent 
technical library”, but we are a long way off that 
yet; Johannesburg seems so far to be alone in 
the provision of a good technical library out of 
the city’s funds. Mr. Asher suggested that tech- 
nical libraries should be set up in the five principal 
industrial areas of the country, namely Johannes- 
burg, Pretoria, Cape ‘Town, Durban, and Port 
Elizabeth, forming the backbone of an adequate 
technical library coverage for the Union. In 


addition even more highly specialized libraries 


like those of Iscor, Escom, Chamber of Mines, 
etc., will be needed, either set up by individual 
corporations or by research associations of the 
co-operative type, like the very efficient service 
run by the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Association. specialized libraries will 
provide the specialized services required by their 
own industries but they will need to be able to 
call on the larger and more general resources of 
the general technical libraries for general material 
(long runs of general technical periodicals, in- 
dexes, etc., etc.). As a connecting link I think 
South Africa also needs a library on the lines of 
the Association of Industries in Copenhagen, 
whose outstanding feature is up-to-date technical 


equipment for reproducing articles in journals, 
etc., by photostat, microphotography, and so 
forth, thus overcoming some of the difficulties of 
distance which hamper us here. ‘This plan, 
however, provides only a skeleton service for the 
country as a whole and does not do away with the 
need for the smaller industrial towns to provide 
a library service for the industries they want to 
attract to, and keep happy in, their areas. The 
overseas experts who arrive between two book 
covers can be consulted at any time and need never 
leave us and when they are paid for by the com-. 
munity they can be made available to the com- 
munity. But we have a long long way to go before 
we can be proud of the state of this country’s 
technical library services in an age when technical 
information is indispensable. 

Lest we get too depressed by thinking of our 
shortcomings let us turn for a second to our 
recent achievements in the rural areas. ‘There we 
seem to be going ahead rapidly. Since Mr. Bor- 
land spoke to us about rural plans last year, two 
of the new ‘Transvaal Regional Libraries are 
already in being ; the Cape has just appointed its 
Provincial Library Organizer, and Natal has 
appointed its Provincial Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. ‘These schemes start off as free services, 
so that they will not have to contend with the 
difficulties faced by a free library service erected 
on foundations not originally intended for it, and 
they should therefore not suffer the pains of re- 
adjustment. 

We have a great deal of solid achievement of 
which we can be proud, but, we have tackled no 
more than the fringe of the problem. To go steadily 
forward we need a generous acceptance of financial 
responsibility on the part of local and central 
governments. As librarians we cannot provide 
the tools, but, once provided, we can use them 
for a job that is too big ever to be finished. 


OBITUARY 


Henri La FontTaIne and OTLet 


‘THE re-opening of communication with the Euro- 
pean continent has brought news of the death of 
Henri La Fontaine, at the age of 89, in May 1943, 
and of Paul Otlet, at the age of 76, in December 
1944. La Fontaine and Otlet founded, in 1895, 
the International Institute of Bibliography, which 


later became the International Federation for 
Documentation. They devoted their lives to the 
cause of international documentation, and to the 
elaboration of the Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion. 

A note on their work appears in The Proceedings 
of the British Society for International Biblio- 
graphy, 7: 16, 1945. 
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THE EMPIRE CONTRIBUTION TO THE FLOW OF 
WORLD INFORMATION 


A SYMPOSIUM on this topic was held at the nine- 
teenth conference of the Association of Special 
’ Libraries and Information Bureaux, held in 
London on 9 and 10 December 1944. 

The following papers were contributed to the 
Symposium :— 


The Imperial Institute: its work as a special 
library and information bureau. Sir Harry 
Lindsay. 

The Imperial Agricultural Bureaux. Sir David 
Chadwick. 

The Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical Diseases. 
R. L. Sheppard. 

‘The Library of the Royal Empire Society in 
1944. Evans Lewin. 

Sources of Canadian bibliographical informa- 
tion. Charles R. Sanderson. 

The Flow of information between Britain and 
Australia. Kenneth Binns. 

Notes on library and information services avail- 
able in Australia. Guy B. Gresford. 

Notes on the organization of scientific research 
in New Zealand. A. L. Poole. 

Bibliographical work in South Africa. P. Freer. 


The symposium furnishes a useful conspectus 
of information services and bibliographical sources 
throughout the British Commonwealth. | We 
extract below some of the more significant facts. 

The objects of the Imperial Institute are two- 
fold : (a) to furnish all Governments and Govern- 
ment Departments of the Empire, as well as 
commercial and industrial interests, with scientific 
and industrial information relating to the raw 
materials of industry and commerce ; (b) by means 
of its Exhibition Galleries and other aids to visual 
instruction, to tell the story of the Overseas 
Empire to the general public and py to 
school-children of Britain. 

“The Library of the Imperial Institute contains 
a large collection of Empire and foreign works of 
reference. It is regularly supplied with the more 
important reports and other publications’ of 
Government Departments in Great Britain, the 
Dominions, India, Burma, the Colonies, and 
many foreign countries, special attention being 
given to those relating to tropical agriculture, 
forestry, mineral resources, and the production 
and utilization of raw materials generally. The 
Library not only functions as a source of informa- 


tion required by the technical staff of the Insti- 
tute in dealing with investigations and inquiries, 
but it is also available to members of the public. 

. All important technical publications received 
in the library are indexed by the intelligence 
sections, so that the information contained there- 
in is readily available to inquirers.”’ (p. 22). 

Mr. Binns mentions that a new edition of Pitt’s 
Catalogue of the scientific and technical periodicals 
in the libraries of Australia is in preparation, and 
that the Australian National Library is planning 
a similar work in the Social Sciences. Just before 
the war the National Library had also completed 
arrangements with the Secretary of the Public 
Record Office and the Library of Congress unit 
operating there to copy on microfilm those 
records of the Colonial Office which are the 
source materials for Australian history. 

In 1944 an Australian Library of Information 
was established at Australia House in London, 
as an activity of the National Library at Can- 
berra, and it is hoped that librarians, students, 
journalists, teachers, and men of affairs will all 
find there their best introduction to the record of 
Australian achievement. 

In Australia itself the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research has a large library. The 
C.S.I.R. also maintains an Information Section 
for the purpose of supplying technical informa- 
tion to bona fide inquirers. By means of liaison 
offices in London and Washington the Section is 
enabled to obtain latest information from over- 
seas. 

The Commonwealth Government itself also set 

up in 1942 a Scientific Liaison Bureau. Besides 
referring inquirers to laboratories and research 
institutions throughout the Commonwealth it 
maintains close contact with all scientific and 
research libraries. 
_ Mr. Freer briefly surveys the aims of biblio- 
graphical work in South Africa under three 
heads : (a) to encourage the publication of worth- 
while literature whilst discouraging the worthless ; 
(b) to chart the past and present literature of the 
Empire ; (c) to ensure its diffusion and conserva- 
tion.) 

The following useful bibliographical lists appear 
in the course of the symposium :— 


1 Mimeographed copies of this paper are available 
from Mr. Freer. 
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List of scientific and technical publications: of 
the Imperial Instititue. 


Sources of Canadian bibliographical informa- 
tion, compiled by Charles R. Sanderson. 


List of catalogues and bibliographies covering 


works about Australia and books published 
in Australia, compiled by H. L. White. 
Sources of New Zealand bibliographical infor- 
mation, supplied by Charles R. Sanderson. 
The chief guides to recent literature of the Union 
of South Africa, compiled by Percy Freer. 


PERSONALIA 


BosmMAN—Miss L. E. Bosman, B.A., Higher Certificate 
in Librarianship of the University of Cape ‘Town, 
has been appointed Librarian, Teachers’ Training 
College, Pretoria, as from the beginning of 1946. 

BouMAN—Miss J. Bouman, B.A., has been appointed 
Assistant in the Cape Provincial Libraries Scheme, 
Cape Town. Miss Bouman has completed the major 
part of the course for the Higher Certificate in Lib- 
rarianship of the University of Cape Town. 

CosLans—Dr. H. Coblans, after completing the Higher 
Certificate in Librarianship, University of Cape Town, 
took up his appointment as librarian of the Natal 
University College Libraries (Pietermaritzburg and 
Durban) on 1 December 1945. 

Dean—Mrs. E. M. Dean, B.A., has succeeded Mrs, 
F. C. Wilmer as Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Library in Johannesburg. Mrs. Dean was 
trained at the Columbia School of Library Service. 
After the last war she was sent out by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to organize the Library of the Peking 
Union Medical College and stayed there two years. 
Before coming to Johannesburg she was at the 
Cornell University Medical College Library and the 
Institute of International Education, both in New 
York City. 

Evans—Dr. Luther H. Evans’s appointment by President 
Truman as Librarian of Congress was announced on 
17 June. Three nominations for the post were sub- 
mitted by the A.L.A.: Keyes D. Metcalf, Ralph A. 
Ulveling, and Dr. Evans. Dr. Evans has been a 
member of the A.L.A. since 1938, on the staff of the 
Library of Congress since 1939, as director of its 
legislative reference service, as chief assistant lib- 
rarian, and, since the appointment of Mr. MacLeish 
to the State Department, as acting librarian. 

(A.L.A. bulletin, 39 (7) 252, July 1945). 

Inskip—Mrs. C. A. Inskip, M.A., has been appointed 
assistant in charge of the free hospital library services 
of the City of Cape Town, at present administered 
from the South African Public Library. She has 
completed the major portion of the Higher Certificate 
in Librarianship course of the University of Cape 
Town, 

IRwiIN—Mr. R. Irwin, M.a., F.L.A., County Librarian, 
Lancashire County Library, has been appointed 
Director, School of Librarianship, University of 
London. 

KENNEDY—The appointment of Mr. R. F. Kennedy as 
a member of the Transvaal Library Advisory Com- 
mittee was gazetted on 27 September 1945. 


LuscomBE—Miss M. M. Luscombe has been appointed 
librarian, Teachers’ Training College, Potchefstroom. 
She completes her B.A. degree and the Higher Certi- 
ficate of the University of Cape Town School of 
Librarianship at the end of 1945. 

Martan—Mr. S. I. Malan, B.a., has been appointed 
assistant, U.S. Information Library, Cape Town. 
Mr. Malan completes the course for the Higher 
Certificate in Librarianship at the University of Cape 
Town at the end of 1945. 

MALHERBE—Miss J. E. Malherbe, B.a., has been ap- 
pointed Reference Librarian at the South African 
Public Library. She has completed the major portion 
of the Higher Certificate in Librarianship at the 
University of Cape Town. 

MANDELBROTE—Miss J. C. Mandelbrote has been 
appointed second-grade assistant, University of Cape 
Town Library. She completes her B.A. degree and 
the Higher Certificate in Librarianship course of the 
University of Cape Town at the end of 1946. 

Mews—Miss Hazel Mews, M.A., F.L.A., has been 
appointed Assistant Editor of South African libraries 
by the Executive Committee of the S.A.L.A. 

Murray—We have been asked to add to our note on 
Mr. Ian Murray (S.A.L. 13:9, July 1945) that he 
was one of the moving spirits in establishing library 
work with the Coloured Community in Cape Town. 
He, Mr. Tielman Roos and the late Lily Roos were 
the founders, with Carnegie help, of the Cape 
Coloured Carnegie Committee, and he gave a great 
deal of time and energy to this work. This later grew 
into the Cape Libraries Extension Association. 

SELLICKS—Miss P. W. M. Sellicks, M.a., has been 
appointed assistant librarian, Cape Times Library, 
Cape Town. She has completed the major portion 
of the Higher Certificate in Librarianship course at 
the University of Cape Town. 

WIiLmMER—Mrs. F. C. Wilmer, formerly Director of the 
United States Information Library in Johannesburg, 
has returned to America on the expiration of her 
contract. 

WiLtson—Mr. Halsey W. Wilson, president of the 
H. W. Wilson Co., of New York, has been elected an 
honorary member of the A.L.A. by the Council. 
Since its founding the A.L.A. has conferred honorary 
membership on only twenty-seven persons. The 
other living honorary members are Ross Collins, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, Herbert Clark 
Hoover, and Herbert Putnam. 

(A.L.A. bulletin, 39 (7) 249-50, July 1945). 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL BRANCH 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1944-45 


OwING to the difficulty of finding speakers and 


suitable subjects for discussion fewer meetings 
have been held this year than in the past. The 
venue for the five meetings held prior to this 
Annual General Meeting was either the Johannes- 
burg Public Library or the University of the 
Witwatersrand and the average attendance was 20. 
The total membership of the Branch is now 155. 
It was 151 last year. 

The first general meeting was held in February 
at the Johannesburg Public Library when a sympo- 
sium was held on “Library co-operation”. The 
chief speakers were Mrs. B. Lunn, Miss M. Green, 
Miss S. Nicholson of Pretoria, and Miss M. Strang. 
As a result of suggestions made by Miss Strang 
at this meeting a special committee has been 
formed outside the Branch to investigate the 
problems of specialist libraries. At the University 
of the Witwatersrand in April a keen discussion 
took place on the ‘“‘Revised syllabus” and scheme 
of examinations, and several criticisms and recom- 
mendations were made by members. The next 
meeting took place at the University in April 
when Mr. S. A. Morley gave a long and very 
interesting lecture on ““I'ype design as applied to 
book work’. Specimens of various type designs 
were shown by means of an epidiascope to illu- 
strate the lecture. In July, at the Public Library, 
a meeting was held to discuss the “‘Draft revised 
constitution”. Several resolutions and recommen- 
dations affecting various clauses in the draft 
were passed and these were considered at a specia! 
general meeting of the Association last month. 
The Branch meeting in August took the form of 
a ‘‘Film show” at which the following talking films 
were shown : Cover to cover ; Morning newspaper ; 
and The modern lithographer. ‘These films were 
very kindly hired for the Branch by the Johannes- 
burg Public Library. 

The Committee at the beginning of the session 


consisted of Miss H. Mews (chairman), Mr. |, 
Isaacson (secretary), Mr. E. Borland, Miss M. 
Green, Miss P. Krige, Mrs. B. Lunn, and Miss 


L. E. Taylor. Towards the middle of the yearf 


both the Branch and the Committee were unfor- 
tunately deprived of the valuable services of Miss 
Taylor who left to take up an appointment in 
Cape Town. Her place on the Committee was 
taken by Miss M. Whiteley. Miss C. Holscher. 
of the Carnegie Public Library, Germiston, was 
the Branch representative on the School and 
Children’s Library Section. 

Our bank balance as shown by the appended 
Statement of accounts is now £36 6s. 8d. which 
represents an increase of over 50 per cent on last 
year’s figure. 

This will be the last meeting of the Branch under 
the old constitution and according to the powers 
granted to Branches by the new constitution the 
scope of its work should be considerably widened. 
We hope that this will mean a new lease of life for 
the Branch and greater interest, generally, in its 
activities. 

I. IsAAcson, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Cash SUMMARY 


RECEIPTS 
«46 
To Balance brought forward 23 4 1 
Interest 8 9 
Branch rebates 18 12 11 
£42 5 9 

PAYMENTS 
By Stencils and stationery 441 9 
Stamps, posta! orders, etc. 174 
Balance 36 6 8 
£42 5 9 


OBITUARY 


Major E. W. Hunt, D.s.0., M.c. 
As we go to press we learn of the death in Johan- 
nesburg on 28 November of Major E. W. Hunt, 


D.S.0., M.C., President of the Transvaal Agricultural 


Union, and a member of the Transvaal Library 


Advisory Committee since its inception. 
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AFDELING SKOOL- EN KINDERBIBLIOTEKE 


Sud-Afrikaunse Biblioteekvereniging 


Deel 6 


Januarie 1946 


No. 3 


NUWEJAARSGROETE 


Vir die cerste keer sedert 1939 staan ons aan dice 
begin van ’n nuwe jaar nie teenoor die twyfel ep 
onsekerkheid van ’n oorlogbevange weéreld nie, 
maar voor ’n toekoms waarin ons met nuwe bewus- 
heid van die doel voor 0€ ons werk kan aanpak. 
Die lektuur oor die rol van die biblioteek in die 
onderwys neem gestadig toe. Hier haal ons net 


| graag weer ’n paar reéls aan wat voorkom in ’n 


artikel oor ,,Libraries as war memorials” in Suid- 
Afrikaanse biblioteke, 13:41, Okt. 1945: ,,This 
has been a fight for the right of the individual to 
think, to speak, and to govern. But what is the use 
of a right if it is neither understood nor exercised 
by the masses of the people? If these rights are 
worth the lives of thousands of our men, then as 
a memorial to these same men can we do better 
than continue their fight against ignorance and 
apathy, until the ideals for which they died 
become a reality and the great strength of demo- 
cracy ?”” 

Die stryd teen onkunde en overskilligheid begin 
in die skool. Die Afdeling Skool- en Kinder- 


biblioteke streef daarna om die voorsiening en 
gebruik van boeke as onderwysmiddel sowel as 
ontspanningsmiddel op alle moontlike maniere te 
bevorder. Die werksaamhede van die drie takke 
brei vinning uit. In Noord-T'ransvaal het dic 
Afdeling 0.a. die owerhede benader om voorsien- 
ing van biblioteke in die skole te verbeter. Een 
van die mees aanmoedigende verskynsels in Suid- 
Transvaal is die aantal skoolkinders wat die ver- 
gaderings bywoon en deelneem in besprekings ; 
sé sal die skoolbiblioteek opbloei: as die kinders 
self belangstel in sy beheer en ontwikkeling. Die 
pasgestigte tak in Kaapland het ’n ambisieusc 
program opgestel, waarop 0.a. voorkom die uitgee 
van ’n werklik eersteklas tweetalige kindertyd- 
skrif; verder besonderhede omtrent die program 
het in ons vorige nommer verskyn. 

Ons nooi alle onderwysers nogmaals hartlik uit 


om by die Afdeling aan te sluit, hul eie blink idees 


is. kinderbilioteke wéreldkunding te maak, en 
anderes van hul kollegas in te oogs. ‘Tree sonder 
versuim in verbinding met die sekretaris van u Tak. 


MORE 'THOUGTS ON LIBRARY PERIODS | 


F. Z. GREENBERG 


One of the many difficulties of the, teacher-lib- 
rarian is to secure for library work a place on the 
school time-table. Though the library may be 
open during intervals and after school, the counter- 
attractions of the playing field and the ‘‘tuck shop”’ 
are very strong, particularly for children who have 
had no training in the use of their library. It is 
therefore gratifying to find that gradually, in 
some schools, a beginning is being made, and 
Heads are allowing library periods to appear on 
the time-table. ‘There must be many in which 
this is being done; two of these may serve as 
examples. 

At the Jeppe High School for Girls every girl in 


Form ILI, IV, or V hasa period aweek during which . 


& C. 6:9 


research reading is done in the library on subjects 
suggested. At the Athlone High School every 
pupil in Form I has two library periods a week. 

Periods like this give the librarian the opportu- 
nity to help pupils to realize that the issue of books 
is only a very small part of the function of the 
library. Apart from everything else, they learn 
something of its geography, so to speak. If the 
Dewey system is used, the librarian finds some 
return for the labour involved (quite a task for 
the amateur which the teacher-librarian of our 
schools usually is) when, as happens occasionally, 
a remark like this is overheard : ‘‘Look for 629.1, 
you silly. You can’t find out all about aeroplanes 
in story books,” 
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OORSIG VAN AFRIKAANSE KINDERBOEKE 1945! 


H. P. MuLper 


Dir is met spyt dat ek moet verklaar dat die boeke 
wat in die afgelope jaar verskyn het nie naby die 
gehalte van die werke van vorige jare kom nie. 
Die styging in die laaste paar jaar was verbasend 
en nou dat die aanvraag vir kinderboeke baie 
groter geword het, is die hoogste oogmerk uit 
die gesig verloor, n.J., die kind en sy plesier om 
te lees, en om later weer die kennis op dié manier 
opgedoen tot vermeerdering van kennis te ge- 
bruik. Nie alleen moet die verhaal by die kind 
pas nie, maar ook die taal moet vir die kind 
verstaanbaar wees sodat hy nie elke minuut na 
Pappie moet hardloop om die betekenis van ’n 
woord te gaan vra nie. So word b.v. van ,,Sewe- 
liga-skoene” gepraat waar die woord ,,myl” vir 
die kind bekend is, en hy sou die verhaal van 
die begin af geniet het, as hy geweet het wat die 
woord beteken. 

Die kleinkinderlektuur is oor die algemeen baie 
swak deurdat die illustrasies, wat tog maar hoof- 
saak is, so besonder swak is. Die uitgewers huiwer 
self om die boeke uit te gee, aangesien hulle 
bewus is van die swak gehalte van die werke. 

Vir kinders van 8-10 jaar het twee werke van 

L. J. Boerop verskyn by die uitgewers van 
Schaik, n.l. Hans en Elsa. Die eerste deel handel 
hoofsaaklik oor Elsa se verjaarsdag, wanneer haar 
verjaarsdagkoek na ’n arm meisietjie van die- 
selfde naam gaan. Elsa se Mammie maak dan 
vir haar ’n modderkoek om. die kersies op te plak 
en Koos, wat soos alle seuns maar baie lief vir 
koek is, proe daaraan om dit met ’n | sies, dis 
grond” weer uit te spoeg. 
* Waar die eerste deel baie in die smaak van 
meisies val, sal die tweede deel weer baie meer 
byval vind by seuns. Alle seuns van die bepaalde 
ouderdom stel belang in bantams en duiwe. 
Die verhaal handel oor die bantams en ’n ou 
bobbejaan. Kostelik word verhaal hoe die bobbe- 
jaan die bantamhaantjie doodmaak en die henne- 
tjie dan in ’n kassie sit om te lé sodat hy die 
eiertjies aan die kinders kan verruil vir koek of 
piesangs. 

Frikkie, deur Sampie de Wet (Nasionale Pers), 
sal baie geniet word. Bonatuurlike dinge val 


1 Voorgedra op die Jaarvergadering van die Afdeling 
Skool- en  Kinderbiblioteke, S.-Transvaalse Tak, 
S.A.B.V., op die Johannesburgse Openbare Biblioteek 
op 21 November 1945. 


6.A.L.—8. & C. 6310 


altyd in die kind se smaak en ,,sewe-liga-skoenc” 
waardeur Frikkie gou uit die Transvaal vir dic 
middag na die see kan stap is werklik iets wonder- 
liks. Verder is die feit dat Frikkie hom in ’n 
dwarrelwind kan verander baie gaaf en sy ervaring 
in ’n wondergrot sal ook terdeé geniet word. 

Awonture van die Ure, deur Elisabeth Saunders 
(Voortrekkerpers), is ’n verhaaltjie waarin clke 
uur as ’n feetjie optree en elk ’n baie interessante 
ervarinkie opdoen. 

Vir kinders van 10-13 jaar het daar uit die hand 
van Adam Knaupp verskyn Die skool op Lewenslus 
(Afrikaanse Pers). Alhoewel die begin van die 
boek baie meer lewe kon openbaar word hy later 
so boeiend dat ’n mens die skrywer geredelik 
vergewe dat hy dood in die boek insleep aan die 
begin. Die sielsvriende in die persone van Wim, 
die arm seun, en Gerrit, die skatryk maat, is 
baie goed geskets. Hier kan ook nie nagelaat word 
om te meld hoedat die seuns hulle kamer klankdig 
maak en dan ’n klokkie moet aansit waardeur die 
ander seuns die geleentheid kry om die klokkie 
tydig of ontydig te lui. Deur middel van ’n ou 
vulpen word ’n spuit vervaardig om die lastiges 
met ink te bespat. 

In hierdie groep is twee vertalings deur Mevr. 
A. E. Carinus, uitgegee deur van Schaik. Die 
helde van Kingsley was altyd baie gewild by 
seuns en met die eenvoudige Afrikaans waarin 
die skryfster dit vertaal het sal selfs jonger kinders 
dit baie geniet. 

Netsoos l.g. is die vertaling uit die ou Gricke 
ook een van die populére verhale. Stores uit die 
Ilias, waarin daar nog man-teen-man gevegte is, 
is so ’n sprekende voorbeeld van manlikheid 
dat elke seun dit met die grootste graagte sal 
verclind. 

Vir die groter seuns en dogters het daar weer 
’n paar baie goeie boeke verskyn. 

Fong Dr. Serfontein, deur 'Vheunis Krogh (van 
Schaik). Hierdie verhaal sal baie van die nuus- 
kierigheid wat daar bestaan het oor Dr. Ser- 
fontein, die held van al die skoolseuns, uit dia 
weg ruim, aangesien die aankoms van die held 
in hierdie boek uiteengesit word. Ook word hier 
verhaal hoe hy die skool se organisasie oorneem 
en dan baie strenge dissipline toepas waar die 
skool altyd in die verlede geen reéls gehad het 
nie, Hierdeur is hy eers baie onpopulér, maar 
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godra die seuns hieraan gewoont raak, hou almal 
yan hom. 

Die skool stuur speurders, deur 'Theunis Krogh 
(Afrikaanse Pers). In hierdie verhaal is van die 
oudskoliere alreeds volwassenes in goeie betrek- 
kings, en Krynauw en Smit speel ’n baie belang- 
rike rol saam met Dr. Serfontein, in die opspoor 
van ’n misdadigersbende. 

Begraafde geld, deur J. Wapenaar (van Schaik). 
Dit is ’n awontuurverhaal wat by volwassenes 


' nie gewig sal dra nie, omdat dit nie gortuigend is 


nie en te veel van ’n wegkruip-speletjie is. Vir 
kinders sal daar egter baie interessante stof in 
wees want daar is ’n skat van duisende Kruger- 
ponde en twee mans wat eg manlik handel. 

Baie goeie nuus vir meisies is die feit dat Heidi 
nou in Afrikaans vertaal is deur F. J. Eybers 
(Unie-Boekhandel). Die boek het geen aanbeveling 
nodig nie. 

Allegra op Maasdorp, deur Stella Blakemore 
(van Schaik), is soos al die Maasdorp verhale baie 
populér onder die meisies. Kobie, die ou liefling 


in die Maasdorp boeke, is weer daar met ’n paar 
regte Robbedoes wat altyd met die een of ander 
kattekwaad besig is. Breggie, die klein praat- 
masjientjie, is ook daar met haar groot planne. 
Sy steel ’n baba om vir ’n moeder te gee en as 
sy sien dat sy in die moeilikheid gaan kom, gaan 
sy die baba weer terugsteel. Alles eindig goed 
na die smaak van die jong leseresse. 

Skooldae op Bergdorp, deur Massie Muller 
(Unie-Boekhandel). Die verhaal handel oor 
Rikie wat ’n vertroetelde kind is en deur haar 
moeder as ’n klein grootmensie opgevoed word. 
As haar ouers egter vir gesondheidsredes oorsee 
moet gaan, gaan sy na ’n koshuis waar sy Vir 
Griet Vermaak as kamermaat het. Griet is ’n 
ware grapmaker en baie gou het Rikie al hierdie 
verfyndheid verloor en eers dan word sy baie 
gewild onder die meisies van die skool. Jan, een 
van die matriek-seuns, stel baie belang in haar 
en sy laat die attensies haar geval, omdat die 
belangstelling van haar kant ook kom. Meisies 
van 14-17 sal die boek baie geniet. 


REFERENCE WORK IN 'THE SCHOOL LIBRARY ! 


M. W. WHITELEY 


THE importance of reference work in the school 
library can hardly be overestimated. Consulting 
books, using them for a specific purpose, as against 
reading them through for pleasure, is a more 
difficult matter than most people realize until 
they come to do it. ‘The reference librarian’s 
motto should be: “‘Catch them young”, but 
unfortunately the public library seldom has time 
to do anything of the kind. The child’s need for 
reference books arises, as a rule, from two causes : 
either he is set some definite task by his teacher, 
such as finding facts about a great man’s life, or 
his own hobbies, or perhaps the activities of a 
school club lead him to investigate anything from 
aeroplanes to the feeding of silkworms. In either 
case his need is generally urgent, but unhappily 
the public library seldom has time to teach him 
what to do about it. The public librarian does 
some quick thinking and produces, if possible, 
suitable material, but rarely has leisure to explain 
to the child how this was done. The mysteries of 
how to find the one relevant chapter in a book 
containing much other material remain unsolved, 

1 Substance of an address delivered to the School and 
Children’s Library Section, S.A.L.A., S. ‘Transvaal 
Branch, on 6 June 1945, _ 
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and who shall blame him if he comes to look on 
the library as another version of the shop, or else 
becomes alarmed by too many books and too , 
many strangers and fails to become a regular 
library user. It is in the school library, in familiar 
surroundings, that he can best learn how to make 
good use of books. 

If he can also learn the rudiments of how to use 
a. catalogue, so much the better, but the vital 
thing is that he should learn to handle books 
intelligently, and gain some idea of what they may 
be expected to contain, and how different kinds of 
books may be arranged. Formal instruction may 
do much; constant use of his school library 
under patient guidance will do far more, for the 
handling of books must be learnt by practice as 
well as by precept. I would like to suggest a 
number of things which the child should under- 


-stand by the time he emerges from school. 


(1) Alphabetic order 


This sounds easy, but though everyone knows 
his alphabet, astonishingly few people realize that, 
to arrange names, either of people or subjects, in 
alphabetic order, it is necessary to look beyond the 
first letter. Without that realization, dictionaries 
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and éncyclopaedias are a burden and a. puzzle, 
instead of an ever-present help. 


(2) Use of contents list and index 

Faced with a strange book, said to contain 
material on, let us say, the causes of the French 
Revolution, the untrained reader flips wildly 
through the pages, and probably misses the one 
he needs. The contents list answers the question : 
“Does this book deal with French history, geology, 
or whatever else I want ?”’ ‘The index goes a step 
further : “Is Robespierre (or sandstone, or what- 
ever it is) anywhere mentioned, and on what 
page ?”’ It sounds simple, and so it is—but only 
when you have been shown how. | 


(3) How to give and take a reference accurately 
This is difficult, and needs practice. It is so 
easy to remember that a book was fat and red and 
contained a perfect description of David Copper- 
field. ‘The child cannot be expected to realize 
how many fat red books on literature there are, 
nor that the librarian to whom he takes his prob- 
lem may not know the book his teacher advised 
him to read, but whose title he has forgotten. The 
next step is to realize that the title alone may not 
be sufficient; there may be several books with 
more or less similar names. ‘The things to remem- 
ber are: the author’s name (and if possible his 
initials) and the book’s title. If these were remem- 
bered, so much disappointment could be avoided 
for those who want “‘that green book my friend 
used”, or “the encyclopaedia we use at school”’. 


(4) Willingness to combine material from several 

sources 

This is perhaps the most difficult of all, and 
many people never learn it. If no one has yet 
written a book in quite the form they expect, they 
become discouraged. ‘The child probably learns 
most easily through pursuing some hobby, when 
his urgent desire for more and yet more informa- 


tion on stamps or submarines leads him on to 
learn this lesson unawares ; the hunt for arguments 
for a debate is another admirable method. 


(5) Respect for books . 

This means keeping them clean, not writing in 
the margins, and above all, not tearing out pages. 
Here, I think, school librarians can teach a lesson 
which is hardly possible in a public library, with 
its much larger and more fluid body of readers, | 
and the importance of the lesson hardly needs | 
further comment. 

This is a brief list, and it all sounds simple 
enough. Any librarian can testify that it is not, 
and that many people learn painfully as adults 
what they might have absorbed more or less un- 
consciously as children. ‘There are plenty of 
other things to learn—the reason for a system of f 
classification, the uses of a catalogue, what perio- 
dicals are, and what sort of information may be f 
expected in them, to mention only a few. But if 
the child is familiar with the five points I have Ff 
listed, he is in a position to help his library and 
its staff to help him, and he should have acquired 
the greatest gift.of all, a “book sense”. He will 
have learnt to tell quickly if a given book is likely F 
to help him, what sort of information books can 
give him, and perhaps how to read quickly and 
skip the irrelevant. 

In conclusion, it may perhaps be useful to give 
a very brief list of actual books with which the 
child should become familiar, and whose use will 
teach him most of the things listed above: I would 
suggest :— 

A good encyclopaedia, a good dictionary, 
a gazetteer, a biographical dictionary, Whit- 
aker’s almanack, Official year book of the 
Union of South Africa, the local directory. 


If he can use these, he can use almost anything 
else, and no fairy godmother could bestow a more 
valuable gift. 
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